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train, which he had only caught by the skin of his teeth,
and found the compartment occupied by a bloated
plutocrat with his baggage, fur coat, rugs and parapher-
nalia spread out all round him, leaving Irving no inch
of room to sit down. He hung on to the rack till Midas
saw fit leisurely to clear his contraptions from one of the
seats. " Oh! don't put yourself to any trouble," said he,
"I'm getting out at Glasgow/*
Irving was of course his own 'producer.' The very
word indeed had not in his day the meaning we now
attach to it. Every actor-manager was then his own pro-
ducer, as he had always been since the days of ^Eschylus.
And though the detail of a production, especially in an
historical, costume or classical play, involves an immense
amount of labour, I have always found such labour one
of the most delightful sides of our work, and have,
with two exceptions, always followed the older method,1
The preparation of a play for rehearsal, the extensive
'reading round' a subject, when the play deals with
any historical matter or character, is, moreover, very
interesting work, and must help in one's identification
with the characters or period to be expressed. I ac-
quired a whole Napoleonic library when working on
The Exile and spent many a pleasant hour at the Bod-
leian, examining the miniatures in the Chantilly Missal
" Les tres Riches Heures " before staging HoffmanstahTs
Jedermann; and I have the works on The House of
Stuart and Pintoriccio which Irving absorbed when
preparing Charles the First and Romeo and Juliet. The
pictorial aspect of the scenes in which the action is to
pass should, in the first instance, emanate from the
actor-manager, however much the scenic artist may
develop these bases with his practical knowledge. The
absence of such liaison between the chief performer and
the designers is only too apparent in the 'imaginative3
productions of the present day, as also is the complete
T*The exceptions were Mr. Edward Knoblock's The Faun, which Frank
Vemon produced for me, and (Ediptis, when, of course, I had the invaluable
help of Professor Mas Reinhardt.